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VER since Marco Polo, the 
E Orient has exerted a steady and 

growing influence on the West- 
ern imagination. I need only mention 
the names of Stevenson, Gauguin, 
Lafcadio Hearn, Sax Rohmer, and 
W. C. Fields to indicate how much our 
civilization owes to the ancient cultures 
of the East. Our debt was increased 
last week by the arrival at the St. James 
Theatre of “Flower Drum Song,” the 
new musical by Richard Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein II. In this case, I 
fear, what we owe is not gratitude but 
an apology. I am not so demented as 
to expect from a Broadway show any 
profound insights into the Chinese 
temperament. All the same, it was 
something of a shock, and rather more 
of a bore, to find the country that 
cradled Lao-tse, Confucius, and Zen 
Buddhism treated as if our only clues 
to its way of life were those provided by 
the lyrics of “Limehouse Blues” and 
“Chinatown, My Chinatown.” 

The authors’ attitude toward exotic 
peoples in general seems to have 
changed hardly at all since they wrote 
“South Pacific” and “The King and 
I.” If friendly, the natives have a sim- 
ple, primitive, childlike sweetness. If 
girls, they do not know how to kiss, 
but once they have been taught they 
are wild about it. They also beg to 
inquire, please, just what it is that is 
said with flowers. In their conversation, 
as you may have gleaned, there is more 
than a smidgen of pidgin, and I should 
not have been surprised in the least if 
the heroine of the present work, which 
is elsewhere full of self-plagiarism, had 
at some point embarked on a lyric be- 
ginning, “Baby talk, keep talking baby 
talk.” It seems to have worried neither 


Mr. Rodgers nor Mr. Hammerstein 
very much that the behavior of war- 
torn Pacific islanders and nineteenth- 
century Siamese might be slightly differ- 
ent from that of Chinese residents of 
present-day California, where “Flower 
Drum Song” is fictionally sung. So lit- 
tle, indeed, has it worried them that they 
have entrusted the principal female roles 
to Japanese actresses. The assumption, 
which may be justified, is that the audi- 
ence will not notice the difference. It 
will, however, unless nostalgia has ren- 
dered it purblind, notice a marked dif- 
ference between this and the bet- 
ter Rodgers-and-Hammerstein shows. 
They may all look alike to the authors, 
but not, I am afraid, to me. 

The plot, promising in itself and 
based on a popular novel by C. Y. Lee, 
concerns a conflict of values between 
those inhabitants of San Francisco’s 
Chinatown who have embraced Amer- 
icanization and those who have resist- 
ed it. The first group includes a jolly 
stripper who lusts after Thunderbirds, 
and her part-time lover, a raffish type 
named Sammy Fong, who has foolishly 
summoned from Formosa a mail-order 
bride of stupefying ingenuousness. 
The passive resisters are represented by 
a strait-laced family onto whose son 
Sammy attempts to unload his pretty 
but unwanted import. She wins over 
the boy’s father by declaring, in song, 
that “a hundred million miracles are 
happening every day,” but has more 
trouble with the lad himself, who has 
leanings toward the stripper. On this 
four-cornered framework, the action 
rests, so complacently that halfway 
through the second act it falls asleep 
and topples into somnolent implausibil- 
ity. This would not matter as much 
if the encircling chinoiserie sounded au- 
thentic instead of synthetic, or if any- 
thing in the score came so leapingly 
to life that it banished all memories of 
former triumphs in the same vein. But 
no. The ring of this coin, at almost 
every throw, is counterfeit. The same 
fingers, to switch the metaphor, are at 
the typewriter, but two carbons have 
sadly blurred the impression. The eld- 
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ers sing a mournful plaint about the 
decadence of their children, and, sure 
enough, five minutes later the children 
troop on and deplore, to the same tune, 
the decadence of their parents. The 
dream ballets and the silken Oriental 
processions likewise reinforced my sense 
of déjà vu, and my suspicion, amounting 
at length to a conviction, that what I 
saw before me was simply a stale Broad- 
way confection wrapped up in spurious 
Chinese trimmings. Certainly the direc- 


tor, Gene Kelly, seems happiest when 
he can get away from the wisdom of the 
East to the know-how of the West Fif- 
ties, as in the rowdy night-club routine 
so brilliantly compéred by Jack Soo, 
whose ingratiating sleaziness convinced 
me, for the first time in the evening, that 
I actually was where the program said I 
was. Elsewhere, Mr. Kelly tends, like 
his authors, to repeat familiar effects, 
such as vaudeville walkoffs à la Du- 
rante, children who gather in attentive 
semicircles with their hands on their 
knees, and a girl who dances, for reasons 
of cuteness, wearing a man’s hat. Miyo- 
shi. Umeki plays the betrothed immi- 
grant with wary, wide-eyed charm, and 
Pat Suzuki belts out the louder num- 
bers with the verve of a sawed-off Mer- 
man. Larry Blyden joins her in “Sun- 
day,” a fetching, irrelevant duet that 
sounds as if it had come out of some 
other show, possibly the one called “Left 
Field.” But despite the first-aid ad- 
ministered by these and other talented 
people (including Oliver Smith, who 
designed the dainty scenery), the eve- 
ning declines into second-rateness. Per- 
haps as a riposte to Joshua Logan’s 
“The World of Suzie Wong,” Rodgers 
and Hammerstein have given us what, 
if I had any self-control at all, I would 
refrain from describing as a world of 
woozy song. 


